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‘succeeds in painting himself. 
thus make some progress in the 
‘knowledge of man; and, 
posing him to express his  senti- 
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PRESENT STATE OF ALGIERS, 


FROM PANANTI’S JOURNAL. 
i ——— 


From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


N the narrative of a traveller, the 
part which moststronelyattaches 


‘us is always that which places him- 


selfon thestage. We then become 
partners in his adventures, his emo- 
tions, in all that makes us live and 
travel along with him. We may 
doubt the soundness of his judg- 
ment, the accuracy of his impres- 
we may often believe him 
prejudiced or ill-informed ; but, by 


writing his own story, he at least 
We 


even sup- 


ments in an affected manner, this 


affectation is one of the modes of 


being which we should learn to 
and, indeed, it behoves us 
to observe it, in order to rectify the 
judgment which we are to adopt as 


to the narrator. 


But, if ever the curiosity of the 


‘reader is excited by a traveller’s 


personal adventures, it is when they 
are of a nature so extraordinary 


and so dismal as those to which M. 


Pananti was exposed: when a man 

of liberal education, w ho had known 

all the enjoyments of life and socie- 

ty, is suddenly plunged into the 

re. frightful of all misfortunes ; 

when he becomes the slave of a bar- 
VOR. F. 


barous master, is exposed to every 
severity which avarice can instt- 
gate to draw profit from his strength, 
or fanaticism to humble him; when 
he sees no probable end of his mise- 
ry, and, judging by his fellow-suf- 
ferers, has room to fear lest his soul 
itself should be degraded by sorrow, 
and lest, according to the beautiful 
expression of Homer, Jupiter should 
really take from man half his worth 
on the day that he is reduced to 
slavery. ‘Then our curiosity re- 
doubles to know the whole detail of 
such adventures. They form an 
awful spectacle, on which we can- 
not fix our eyes, yet from which we 
cannot turn them: they excite the 
most powerful and most painful of 
interests. Besides they come so 
close to us, that we cannot avoid 
making a constant reference to our- 
selves. In fact, Moorish slavery 
has this peculiarity, that, though it 
be a very rare misfortune, and very 
unlikely to happen to each of us, it 
is scarcely more unlikely to one 
man than another. A man may be 
involved in this horrible calamity 
without being engaged in extraor- 
dinary adventures, ‘without having 
sought dangers; he has as many 
chances of encountering it in the 
shortest sail as in the longest vov- 
20 
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age. In one of those parties of 
pleasure which are almost necessa- 
ry in the education of men of the 
world ; in the almost daily passage 
from Leghorn to Genoa, from An- 
tibes to Nice, from Cette to Mar- 
seilles, there may be, and there 
more than once has been found a 
barbarous vessel concealed belind 
a promontory of that European 
coast which is still in sight: he may 
thus be carried off from his family 
for ever. More than one traveller, 
nay, more than one peaceful inhabi- 
tant of the country, bas been sur- 

rised, amid his amusements or his 
tal by a landing of Corsairs 
Among the two or three thousand 
Christian slaves whom M. Panant 
found at Algiers, there were many 
who, six months before their cap- 
ture, believed themselves as secure 
from this danger as the reader now 
is. 

The adventures of M. Pananti 
are well calculated to excite this in- 
terest ; but we cannot conceal, that 
it is much diminished by his mode 
of relating them. He seems ambi- 
tious, above all things, of the reputa- 
tion of a briliiant writer. He stu- 
dies to enliven each of his short 
chapters by a bon mot, an epigramy, 
a little story, a happy quotation. 
lic seeks, at the same time, to 
make a parade of the most varied 
knowledge, and, in imitation of the 
illustrious traveller, who has made 
ts so well acquainted with Spanish 
Ajerica, vever speaks of a country 
without comparing it to every other. 
But much of this learning, foreign 
to the object of the work, which is 
furnished to %i. Humboldt from the 
giores of universal erudition and an 
inexhaustible memory, appears in 
M Pauanti superficial or caught at 
the moment. Many of his little 
stories have been long familiar in 
conversation, or even in collections 
of anas ; many of his quotations are 
incorrect, particularly those in 
verse. In the former extract, many 


of these passages which appeared 


out of place have been suppressed, 
the same will be done in the follow. 
ing, where we shall endeavour to 
exhibit the personal adventures of 
M Pananti, and to shew, after him, 
what is to be feared from the people 
of Barbary, and what, with more 
energetick measures, might be hop- 
ed from Africa. 

M. Pananti is a Tuscan man of 
letters, who, during the Revolution, 
had gone over to England. After 
having made a little fortune there, 
he wished to return to his own 
country, and he embarked at Ports- 
mouth on board a Sicilian vessel 
bound for Palermo. From a sineu- 
lar negligence, he does not mention 
the year of his return, though it ape 
pears to have been in 1812; and he 
gives neither date nor cause of any 
of the events which he relates, 
The Sicilian captain refused to join 
an English convoy. and afterwards 
to stop at the little isle of St. 
Pierre, near Sardinia, where he had 
been warned of the appearance of 
an Algerine squadron. He _ obsti- 
nately set sail at a time when all 
the passengers expected to remain 
several days in the road. 

HIS CAPTIVITY. 

“* We spent a gloomy and agita- 
ted night. 1 was beginning to shut 
my eyes for a moment, when the 
Chevalier Rossi, who had risen 
with the sun, came and told me 
that the same sails which we had 
formerly seen were still to be ot 
covered. I sprung from bed, 
on deck, and found all the wn 
gers in anguish and confusion. The 
six sails appeared then only like 
imperceptible points on the vast 
plain of the waves. These vessels 
made a threatening evolution; 
which manifested their hostilé de- 
sions. A cry of terrour and grief 
burst from our sailors. They be- 
gan, in their trouble, to run, to 
fatigue themselves, to make a hun- 
dred useless efforts for safety. Agi- 
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tation is not activity, and opera- 
tions without a plan produce only 
delay and confusion. By a horri- 
ble fatality, the wind, which, till 
then, had blown with voilence, sud- 
denly fell ; and we found ourselves 
fixed down in the middle of the vast 
element. ‘The captain was mute 
and stupified; he did nothing, 
which was the very worst thing he 
could do. Let us try, said we, 
with all our sails, and, if sails are 
insufficient, with oars, to gain the 
coast of Sardinia; if we cannot do 
better, let us at least take to the 
boat, and save our persons. But 
the captain pointed with his finger 
to a hostile vessel which was to lee- 
ward, and opposed our retreat. I[ 
know not what weight there was in 
his reasons 3; but I know that he did 
nothing, either to fly or to defend 
us. ‘he first time that we disco- 
vered the enemy, they were eigh- 
teen miles off, and Sardinia was 
not three. ‘The pirates have since 
told us, that we had a bad Puis ; 
that, if they had seen the least 
movement made towards the shore. 
they would not have so much as 
turned towards us; but that, see- 
ing us remain immoveable, and 
even approach them, they thought 
us enchanted, or, according to their 
emphatick expression, drawn by 
the spirit of darkness towards our 
inevitable ruin. 

‘© We remained six hours in this 
state of horrible perplexity. When 
the Barbarians came near, we heard 
their frightful cries; we saw the 
inmense crowd of Moors make 
their appearance. ‘The most cou- 
rageous then lost all hope; we all 
fled at this cruel spectacle, and 
shut ourselves up in our little cells, 
awating the grand catastrophe of 
this tragedy. We heard the cries 
of the Africans, who, with naked 
Sabres, boarded our vessel. ‘The 
loud firing of a cannon sounded in 
Ourears; we believed that it was 
the commencement of the action, 
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and that we should soon goto the 
bottom ; but it was only the signal 
of a fair prize. A second dis- 
charge announced the capture and 
the possession uf the vessel. ‘The 
Algerines had darted upon our ship; 
they made their cangiar and atta- 
gan flash over our heads; _ they 
commanded us to make no resis- 
tance, and to submit. What could 
wedo? We obeyed. The Alge- 
rines then, assuming a less feroci- 
ous air, began to cry out, Vo fear, 
no fear. They demanded rum, 
and the keys of our trunks. ‘They 
separated us into two divisions, one 
of which remained in the vessel, 
and the other was transported into 
the Algerine frigate. I was of the 
latter number.”’ 
ARRIVAL AT ALGIERS. 

* On reaching Algiers, we were 
landed into two boats, and found a 
numerous population assembled to 
celebrate the triumphant return of 
the fleet. Yet we were neither 
stripped nor insulted, as Christian 
slaves are said usually to be when 
they arrive on this inhospitable 
shore. We had along walk before 
arriving at the palace, where the 
council is assembled,—where the 
great examinations are made,—and 
the sentences pronounced. ‘The 
Rais entered the palace of the ma- 
rine, and we reinained at the gate. 
Then a large curtain was raised, 
and we saw the hall of the palace 
where the members of the Regency, 
the Ulemas of the law, and the first 
Agas of the Divan, appeared, seat- 
ed in their barbarous pomp, and 
horrible majesty. Presently, with- 
out ceremony or preamble, our pa- 
pers were demanded, and examin- 
ed. The usual formalities were ob- 
served, to give an appearance of 
justice to acts of rapine. Our pa- 
pers were presented to the English 
consul, who had been sent for to 
verify them. He saw fully their 
insufficiency, but, impelled by the 
goodness of hig heart, andb y pity 
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for so many sufferers, he made the 
most generous efforts to extricate 
us from this horrible danger. His 
eagerness was not diminished by 
our belonging to a country united 
to France ; we were unhappy, and, 
consequently, sacred in the eves 
ofan Englishman. Kut the Rais, 
Hamida, insisted upon the ferocious 
laws of piracy ; he established the 
nicest distinctions, between domi- 
cile and nationality ;—he shewed 
himself a complete master of the 
African code of jurisprudence. 

** We heard the council repeat 
4 good prize, prisoners, slaves ! 
These words were echoed by the 
crowd assembled in’ the great 

uare: who, by their cries, seem- 
ed to call for this decision. The 
consu! then demanded the English 
lady and her two daughters; grant- 
ed. ‘The Chevalier Rossi, husband 
of the lady, advanced with cou- 
rage and dignity; he urged his 
claims as husband of an English la- 
dy, and father to English children. 
He was declared free also; he went 
to join his wife and children. The 
consul made yet one attempt for 
the safety of all; it was useless. 
The horrible cry, Slaves, slaves ! 
resounded tumultuously through the 
hall, and was echoed by the multi- 
tude. The members of the Regen- 
cy rose, the council was dissolved, 
the English consul and vice-consul 
retired with the family of Rossi, 
and we remained tmmoveable, stu- 
pified, as if thunder had fallen on 
our heads. 

“ \Ve arrived at the Pachalick, 
or palace of the Pacha, now inha- 
bited by the Dey. The first object 
which struck our eyes, and freze 
them with horrour, was that of six 
bloody heads, newly cut off, which 
were spread round the threshold ; 
it was necessary to remove them 
with the foot before we could enter. 
They were those of some turbulent 
Avgas who had shown discontent 
against the prince; but they were 
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supposed, by us, to be heads of 
Christians exposed there in order 
to fill with terrour the new visitors 
of these fatal regions. A deep si- 
lence reigned throughout these 
walls ; terrour was painted in every 
countenance. We were ranged in 
a row before the windows of the 
Dey, to flatter the view of the des- 
pot. He appeared at the balcony, 
viewed us haughtily, and disdain. 
fully ; then smiled with a ferocious 
joy, made a sign with his hand, and 
ordered us to depart. We madea 
circuit through the winding streets 
of the city. We arrived at length 
at a large and gloomy building; 
this was the great bani, or slave. 
prison. Wecrossed its dark and 
dirty court, amid the multitude of 
slaves; they were ragged, pale, 
haggard, with downcast heads, their 
cheeks hollowed by the deep fur- 
rows of wo, their souls so exhaust- 
ed by long suffering, that every af- 
fection of their hearts seemed des- 
troyed; they viewed us with stupid 
indifference, and gave no sign of 
pity. The day on which the slaves 
do not go to work, they remain shut 
up, and wander like pale spectres 
in this abode of darkness. 

‘The first ray of morning had 
not appeared, when we were suid- 
denly awaked by a confused noise 
of cries and blows, and a clanking 
of chains. ‘The guardian of the pri- 
son instantly summoned us to rise. 
To work, you catttle! was the ge- 
neral exclamation of the alguazils, 
spurring forward the slowest bya 
repeated application of the whip. 
The black Aga arrived at the prison. 
He had brought iron rings to be put 
on our left foot, and to remain there 
for ever in token of the abject con- 
dition to which we were reduced. 
these rings were very small, buf 
how horrible is the weight of the 
marks of slavery. ‘Yhe black Aga 
fixed the ring on my companions, 
buthe put mine into my hand, say- 
ing, that his excellency the Pachs 
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granted me the distinguished favour 
of placing it on my own foot. 

«“ We were to the number of two 
hundred, unhappy men of different 
nations, who had been taken by the 
Infidels in their last cruize. ‘They 
set us on the road with guards td 
fore and behind ; an lmmense band 
followed ; asad and deep silence 
reigned among us. We saw pass- 
ing before us the bands of old 
slaves, whom their tormentors fol- 
lowed with whips, calling out, Lo 
work, you cattle ; to work, you Infi- 
dl dogs. We arrived at the ma- 
rine, “and they threw two black 
barley loaves tu us, in the same 
manner as todogs. The old slaves 
caught them in the air, and devour- 
ed them with frightful avidity. On 
reaching the great hall, we found 
seated there, in horrible majesty, 
and ip all the pomp of this tyrannick 
government, the members of ad- 
ministration, the Agas of the mili- 
tia, the first Rais of the fleet, the 
Grand Admiral, the Mufti, the 
Ulemas of the law, and the Judges, 
according to the Koran. We were 
filed, numbered, selected, and ex- 
amined, as is done in the East at 
the sale of the lcoglans, or in Ame- 
rica at the great “market of black 
slaves. A profound silence reign- 
ed. Our eyes were fixed ou the 
ground; our hearts beat. A voice 
was heard. It was that of the mi- 
nister of the marine, tie first secre- 
tary of state. A name is pronvun- 
ced ; itis mine. I was desired to 
come forward; divers questions 
were put to me, as to my residence 
in Kngland, my connexions, and 





m agen ges in that country. 
‘The minister terminated them by 
these amazing words, “ You are 
free.” A soldier was ordered to 
take ‘ona my foot the iron ring; he 
obeyed, and advised me to go ‘and 
thank the minister, who squeezed 
my hand, and said a number of 
obliging things. He then ordered 
the dragoman to conduct me to the 
house of the English consul. Joy 


had overflowed my heart the mo- 


ment I could move my foot freely; 
but my second thought was for my 
unhappy companions, who, after 
what had happened, gave way, in 
their turn, to flattering hopes. [ 
also hoped for their liberty ; ; I walk- 
ed slowly, and paused at every 
step, to see if they did not follow. 
But the order was given to conduct 
them to labour; their various em- 
ployments were assigned to them, 
and they were obliged to set out. I 
saw them with downcast heads, and 
eyes swelled with tears, sadly be- 
gin their march, they turned once 
again, squeezed my hand, bade me 
adieu, and disappeared. 

“I was recalled to the marine, 
and the great magazine of pri- 
zes, to recover my effects, which 
were to be restored by order of go- 
vernment ; but money, goods, bag- 
gage, all had been seized, plunder- 
ed, carried off by the Turks and 
Moora, and I could recover noth- 
ing. I suffered this day an im- 
mense loss ; the fruit of so many 
years of labour, of industry, of pri- 
vation, was gone. I had suffered a 
still more grievous loss, that of all 
my books aid manuscripts.” 


At a. 








From the Edinburgh Magazine, 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JAMES HOGG. 


(Concluded from p, 293.) 


VEXHE next undertaking in which 
Mr. Hogg engaged was the Spy, 


a weekly paper in its form and mode 


of publication, at least, in imitation 
of the Spectator, This was the 
most extraordinary of all his enter- 
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prises. ‘The publick remembered 
that all the great periodical works 
of the country had been the joint 
productions of the most distinguish- 
ed literary men of the age in which 
they were published. ‘They knew 
that Addison, and Steele, and John- 
son, and Mackenzie, were not only 
men of great original genius, but of 
cultivated and accomplished minds, 
deeply read in ancient and modern 
literature, and extensively acquaint- 


‘ed with mankind; and it was con- 


sidered temerity, bordering on mad- 
ness, that a man, newly escaped 
from his flocks and his mountains, 
ere his garments were purified 
from the smoke of the shepherd’s 
cottage, should dare to fellow in 
their path. The taste of the peo- 
ple had been improved by the style 
of the Spectator ;—-their moral 
feelings had been elevated by the 
religious and philosophical spirit of 
its graver papers,—and in its lighter 
effusions they had been amused by a 
wit unalloyed by malice, and a hu- 
mour free from grossness :—-they 
had been instructed in their most 
important duties by the dignified 
and eloquent lessons of the Kam- 
bler; and in the- Mirror and the 
Lounger they had been delighted 
and refined by a tenderness of sen- 
timent, and a sweetness of compo- 
sition that aimed at their in. 
provement through the heart and 
the fancy; but what were they to 
expect from the critick whose read- 
ing was confined toa few old ballads, 
and whose knowledge of mankind 
was limited to a country wedding 
ora village fair, Such were the 
feelings with which the work was 
received, and they were natural 
enough; but the pubiick was not 
aware of the powers of the man who 
now stepped forward to claim their 
notice. It was, besides, not even 
the aim of the editor to imitate 
those standard works, much less to 
enter into any rivalship with them, 
but rather to give sketches of country 
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life and manners, and to write tales 
into which they should be introduc. 
ed. He received little assistance 
in the progress of the work ; great- 
ly more than one-half of the papers 
being written by himself, and almost 
all the poetry ; and strange as it 
may appear, In spite of the laugh of 
the fashionable circles and_ the 
sneer of the criticks, great and 
small, it maintained its ground for 
twelve months, and increased in 
popularity to the end. Many of 
Mr. Hogg’s essays are characteriz- 
ed by an adherence to nature, and 
tinged by a strong colouring of good 
sense, that rendered them accepta- 
ble to those who had the penetra- 
tion to discover originality and 
energy of thought, under a homely 
guise, and dared, so far, to incur the 
imputation of vulgarity as to ac- 
knowledge it; and the tales, with- 
out any exception, arrest the mind 
by a strength of interest that genius 
alone can create. It is not to be 
denied, however, that the composi- 
tion is wholly destitute of the easy 
grace and the harmonious flow of 
periods that distinguished the writ- 
ings of the old essayists,—that the 
humour often sinks into grossness, 
and that with the best moral aim, 
delicacy is sometimes wounded by 
a nakedness ip the description of 
vice, thatis in danger of producing 
an effect directly the contrary of 
the one intended. ‘The latter is, 
however, a fault of rare occurrence, 
and was in him nothing more than 
an errour in taste, for never was 
there a man of purer moral princi- 
ples, nor in his writings more stea- 
dily the friend of virtue. He fails 
in all his attempts to paint the follies 
of fashionable life; but when he 
describes the forms of society with 
which he was himself familiar, and 
follows the natural bent of his mind, 
which is inclined to the tender, he 
has few superiours. Of this species 
of excellence there is a beautiful 
example in the description of a 
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bitterly ; James endeavoured to comfort 


mountain funeral in Number 12. It 
‘s a scene of deep affliction, and the 
whole delineation is so faithful to 
life, and so like what we have seen, 
that it appears on the very first 
lance, that no high colouring en- 
ters into the composition, and that 
nothing is thrown in for mere effect. 
We feel ourselves standing on the 
threshold of eternity, into which a 
brother has just entered, and every 
thing is conducted with a solemnity 
suitable to the tine and the place ; 
and the lamentations of the widow, 
amid the desolation of all her earthly 
hopes, are the very language of na- 
ture, which seems to speak through 
her; and nota word nora sentiment 
is overstrained nor out of character, 
but the whole resembles a plaintive 
air performed by a skilful musician, 
which breathes the very spirit of sor- 
row; and every tone is in perfect 
unison and harmony. As the work 
has been long out of print, and there 
is no great likelihood that it will 
ever be republished, we shall extract 
the passage as a specimen of his 
prose style at that time. 


‘“The women are not mixed with the 
men at funcrals, nor do they accompany 
the corpse to the place of interment ; but 
in Nithsdale and Galloway, all the te- 
female friends of the family attend at the 
house, sitting in an apartment by them- 
selves: ‘Ihe servers remark, that in 
their apartment, the lamentations for the 
family loss are generally more passionate 
than in the other. 

“The widow of the deceased, however, 
came in amongst us, to see a particular 
friend, who had travelled far to honour 
the memory of his old and intimate ac- 
quaintance. He saluted her with great 
kindness, and every appearance of heart- 
felt concern for her misfortunes. The 
dialogue between them interested me ; it 
Was the language of nature, and no other 
Spoke a word while it lasted. 

«Ah! James,’ said she, ‘I did not 
think the last time I saw you, that our 
Next meeting would be on so mournful 
an Occasion; we were all clieerful then, 
and little aware of the troubles awaiting 
us! JI have since that time suffered 
many hardships and losses, James, but 
all of them were light to this’—she wept 
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her, but he was nearly as much affected 
himself. ‘Ido not repine,’ said she, 
‘ since it is the will of Him who orders 
all things for the best purposes, and to 
the wisestends; but, alas! I fear | am 
ill fitted for the task which Providence 
has assigned me? With that she casta 
mournful look at two little children who 
were peeping cautiously into the shiel. 
‘These poor fatheriess innocents,’ said 
she, ‘have no other creature to look to 
but me for any thing; and I have been 
so little used to manage family affairs, 
that I scarcely know what I am doing; 
for he was so careful of us all, so kind 
and so good!’—* Yes,’ said James, wiping 
his eyes, ‘if he was not a good man, I 
know few who were so! Dud he suffer 
much in his last illness ??--* I knew not 
what he suffered,’ returned she, ‘ for he 
never complained. I now remember all 
the endearing things that he said to us, 
though I took little heed to them then, 
having no thoughts of being so soon sepa- 
rated from him. Little did I think he was 
so ill! though f ight easily have known 
that he would never murmur or rep ne 
at what Providence appointed him to 
endure. No, James, he never complains 
ed of any thing. Since the time our 
first great worldly misfortune happened, 
we two have sat lown to many a poor 
meal, but he was ever alike cheerful, 
and thankful to the giver. 

** He was only ill four days, and was 
out of his bed every day : whenever I 
asked him how he did, his answer uni- 
formly was, ‘I am not illnow’ On the 
day preceding the night of his death, he 
sat on his chair a full hour speaking 
earnestly all the while to the children. 
I was busied up and down the house, 
and did not hear all; but I heard him 
once saying, that he might soon be 
taken from them, and then they would 
have no father but God; but that He 
would never be taken from them, nor 
ever woul! for-ake them, f they did not 
first forsake him. ‘ He is a kind indul- 
gent Being,’ continued he, ‘and feeds 
the young ravens, and all the little help- 
less animals that look and cry to h:m 
for food, and you may be sure that he 
will never let the poor orphans who pray 
to him want.’ 


““« Be always dutiful to your mother, 
and never refuse to do what she bids 
you on any account; for you may be as- 
sured that she has no other aim than 
your good; confide all your cares and 
fears in her bosom, for a parent’s leve 
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is stedfast ; misfortune may heighten but 
cannot cool it. 

** When he had finished, he drew his 
plaid around his head, and went slowly 


down to the little dell, where he used 
every day to offer up his morning and 
evening prayers ; and where we have of- 
ten sat together on Sabbath afternoons, 
reading verse about with our children 
I think he was aware of 
of his approaching end, and was gone to 
recommend us to God: for I looked af- 


in the Bible. 


ter him, and saw him on his knees, 

“When he returned, I thonght he 
looked extremely ill, and asked him if he 
Was grown worse: He said he was not 
like to be quite well, and sat down on 
his chair, looking ruefully at the chil- 
dren, and sometimes at the bed. At 
Yength he said, feebly, ‘ Betty, my dear, 
make down the bed, and help me to it 
—it will be the last time.? These words 
went through my _ head and heart 
Nike the knell of death—All grew dark 
around me, and I Knew not what I was 
doing. 

“‘He spoke very little after that, sav- 
ing that at mght he desired me, in a 
faint voice, not to go to my bed, but sit 
up with him; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘it is like- 
ly you may never need to do it again.’ 
If God had not supported me that night, 
James, I could not have stood it, for I 
had much, much todo! A little past mid- 
night my dear husband expired in my 
arms, without a groan or a struggle, 
Save some convulsive grasps that he gave 
my hand. Calm resignation marked his 
behaviour to the last.’ ” 


The Spy possesses one superiori- 
ty over every other work of the 
same kind, in its poetry, of which 
the greater part is very beautiful ; 
and though, while the work was 
going on, its fame did not extend 
far beyond the circle of subscribers, 
several pieces have been since re- 
printed in other works, and their 
merit universally acknowledged. 

We have dwelt thus long on the 
character of this work, chiefly be- 
cause it is an important stage in the 
journey of this extraordinary tra- 
veller to the temple of fame. It 
displays the greater number of his 
characteristick faults, which the 
criticks must still condemn, and the 
beauties which the world are now 


unanimous in admiring. It brought 
him but a limited fame, and no pro. 
fit, and is to be considered main] 
as his apprenticeship in the service 
of the muses, in which, if he did not 
execute any perfect work, he ac- 
quired a skill in the management of 
his materials, and in the handling 
of his instruments, that soon ena- 
bled him to doso. 

It may here be worth while to no. 
tice his mode of composition. No 
writer, perhaps, ever blotted fewer 
lines. By the concentration of the 
powers of his mind to the subject 
before him, he renders his pieces as 
perfect as he can at the first sitting, 
and they rarely undergo any revi- 
sion or correction ; yet every fresh 
attempt, and every failure, prepares 
him for more successful exertions 
in the production of beauties, or 
the avoiding of errours. He is notso 
solicitous about giving to any indi- 
vidual poem the highest polish of 
which it is susceptible, as acquiring 
the power of embodying his concep- 
tions with facility ; fur he thinks 
that lengthened labour fritters away 
originality of thought, and _ blights 
the freshness of imagination ; and, 
by persevering in this course, he 
has gradually attained such richness 
and copiousness of language, and 
such harmony of numbers, that it 
could scarcely be believed that the 
Mountain bard and the Queen’s 
Wake were the work of the same 
man. 

Hitherto the poet had been la- 
bouring in comparative obscurity, 
rather deserving than obtaining 
laurels. But the time was fast ap- 
proaching, when he was to come 
forth in the fulness and maturity of 
his genius, and obtain that fame 
which had for many years been the 
grand object of his existence. _ On 
the perusal of the Queen’s Wake, 
the first thing that strikes the rea- 
der, is the masterly skill of the 
plan. ‘The ballads of which it 1s 
composed, were written at various 
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times, and many of them without 
any view to such a work; and, 
beautiful as they are, there is reason 
to believe that, had they been pub- 
lished asa volume of unconnected 
poems, they would not have brought 
the author so large a harvest of 
fame. Of this he was aware, and 
provided against it by a master- 
stroke of art, and sent them into 
the world amid such a scene of fes- 
tivity and gaiety, as could hardly 
fail to procure for them a favoura- 
ble hearing. ‘Lhe whole is a delight- 
ful drama, in which poets are the 
competitors for glory, and the spec- 
tators and the judges—a beautiful 
young queen, (who, after a long ab- 
sence, had arrived in her dominions, 
and ascended the throne of her 
fathers,) and her nobles, in all the 
splendour of court array. ‘There 
is not a period, in the history of 
Scotland, that was so likely to give 
popularity to a similar work as that 
which the author has chosen for his 
Wake. It may be considered asa 
coronation festival for a sovereign 
who was then as celebrated for her 
beauty and accomplishments, as she 
was afterwards for her misfortunes. 
At the announcement of the suiject, 
we hurry, in imagination, to Holy- 
rood, and mingling with the crowd, 
strain every nerve to obtain but a 
glimpse of the queen, and to hear 
the songs of the minstrels ; and so 
complete is the delusion, that the 
whole seems to be a real scene pass- 
ing before our eyes. 

The narrative part of the poem is 
written with such purity of style, 
and is withal so graceful,—the 
characters, some of which are 
drawings from life, are sketchel 
with such fidelity and effect,—the 
ballads are so original and imagina- 
tive, and so musical, both in the 
Sentiments and the numbers, that 
the world, who expected from the 
Ettrick Shepherd little else than 
unpolished rhymes on subjects of no 
deep interest, with an occasional 
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dash of simplicity and _ nature, 
scarcely knew in what terms 
to express their wonder. ‘The 
prejudices of years vanished in @ 
few days, and the poet enjoyed the 
glory of the triumph of genius over 
misconception. Still, however, we 
discover, in the Queen’s Wake, the 
maturity of the same elements, of 
which the embryo is seen in the 
Mountain Bard. His favourite 
subjects are still the superstitions, 
and the scenery, of the glens and 
the mountains of Yarrow; but the 
mysteries of the one are more fully 
unveiled, and in the other the lights 
and the shades are disposed with so 
much more skill, as to produce a 
more beautiful and harmonious 
whole. Inthis poem there is, in 
his manner, an union,of the simpli- 
city and energy of the old rhymers, 
with the polish of modern poetrv ; 
and such is its originality, that the 
author has not borrowed a single 
incident or character from the poe- 
try of any other country, nor from 
any poet amohg ourselves, nor has 
he one classical allusion. 

In describing the vicissitudes of 
the more common forms of society, 
or at least those that have in them 
so little of fiction, as nearly to re- 
semble them, he is infenour to 
many of his cotemporaries ; but, 
when he takes his flight into the 
regions of pure fancy, he has no 
superiour among thems and, in- 
deed, then approaches nearer Shake- 
speare than any poet with whom we 
are acquainted. In the whirlwind 
of the passions that desolates a 
glorious spirit, suffering from agony 
of its own creation, yet unconquer- 
ed in its sufferings, he is inferiour 
to Lord Byron; and to Campbell, 
in the pathos that thrills along the 
finest fibres of the soul,—and the 
sentiment that exalts it,—aunod the 
sublimity that kindles its fires;—and 
in the purity of taste that never 
quits its work till it have given it 
the perfect symmetry, and airy 
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beauty, of an Athenian temple ; 
and to Scott, in the costume of chi- 


valry, and the feats of knighthood,— 


and in placing an individual picture 
before the eye, in the brightest sun- 
light of its beauty, and in the splen- 


fancy that holds little commeree 
with this world, but loves to join 
the fairy ring on the rim of the rain. 
bow, or the horns of the new moon, 
or to dream of beings of a celestial 
purity, in the greener glens, and be. 
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dour of dramatick effect ; but, if we side the clearer waters of a holier 
mistake not, he is greatly superiour land. Y, 
to all of them in the wildness of a [ To be continued. | 
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From the La Belle Assemblée. 








MADEMOISELLE O°BERN, AFTER- wife’s honour. Some days after he 
WARDS DUCHESS OF WHARTON. _ gave a ball, to which he invited ail 
HE was the daughter of an Lrish the Scotch noblemen who had fol- 

Colonel in the Spanish service, lowed the Chevalier St. George, 
and was herself maid of honeur to when one among them very indis- 
the Queen of Spain; her beauty creetly asked the Duke if he had 
might be said to be her only portion, forbid his Duchess to dance? 
since her mother, a widow, lived Wharton dissembled his uneasiness, 
on the small pension allotted her by and very politely entertained the 

the King for her late husband’s sere company till five in the morning 5 

vices. Whenthe Duke of Whar- but thinking it some plan of the 

ton asked the consent of the Queen nobleman who had before calumni- 
to marry Mademoiselle O’ bern, her ated her, he sent a challenge to 

Majesty represented to him inthe him, ordering him to follow him in- 

most lively and friendly terms her to Flanders. Disappointed, how- 

extreme indigence: his Grace, how- ever, in this, as the nobleman was 
ever, begged of the Queen to tell arrested by order of the Duke of 
him whether he was to die or live, Berwick. the Duchess accompanied 
since it was in her power to pro- him into Spain, with only one ser- 
nounce on him the sentence of life vant, five hundred livres being all 
or death. ‘The Queen then gave they were worth. When they ar- 
her consent, but told him she feared rived at Bilboa they had nothing 
he would repent of it; but the but what the Duke’s Spanish coim- 
young lady, dazzled with the lustre mission procured him; and an ex- 
of a ducal title, and having also a ile from England, whence a charge 
ral regard for her noble lover, of treason had expelled him, he had 
they were soon after indissolubly nothing to live on but eighteen pis- 
united. She followed her husband toles a day. ‘The dis'ress of the 
to the camp at Gibraltar, where she Duchess was inexpressible, nor is 
had but too often the misfortune of it easy to conceive what would have 
seeing him give way to inconside- been her sufferings had not anotiier 
rate rashness: she afterwards ac- exiled English nobleman, who cuuld 
companied him to France, where a nothear of her sufferings without 
vain and coxcomical peer thought relieving them, generously come 
roper to assert that the Duchess forward; he sent her a hundred 
fad granted him unwarrantable li- Spanish pistoles, which relieved her 
berties ; this her husband was de- Grace from a kind of captivity she 
termined to resent. for he had the was then under, and enabled her to 
most implicit confidence in his reach Madrid, where she resided a 
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short time with her mother and 
randmother ; the former dying, 
they were deprived of the pension ; 
her Majesty, however, took the 


Duchess avain to attend on her per- 


son, in which post she and her sis- 


ter continued to the end of their 


davs; while the Duke, whose health 
had been gradually declining, died 
in the Convent of Bernardine 


Monks, without one friend or ac- 


uaintance to close his eyes.—This 


was the Wharton of whom Mr. Pope 
' wrote those lines. 


* A tyrant to the wife his heart approv'd; 
+ A rebel to the very King he lov’d,.” 


> RE 


THE COUNTESS OF DROGHEDA, WIFE 


TO WYQHERLY, 


Tuts rich, noble, and beautiful 
young widow one day at Tunbridge 
entered the shop of a bookseller and 
asked for The Plain Dealer. Wy- 
cherly and Mr. Fairbeard, of Gray’ + 
Inn, were standing in the shop to- 
gether, and Fairbeard immediately 
said, ** Madam, since you are for 
the Plain Dealer, there he ts for 
you,’ at the same time he pushed 
W ycherly towards her. * Yes,” 
says Mr. Wycherly, “this lady can 
bear plain dealing ; for she appears 
to be so accomplished that what 
would be a compliment to others, 
when said to her, would be plain 
dealing "—* No, truly, Sir,” said 
her Ladyship, “I am not without 
my faults, more than the rest of my 
sex, and yet, notwithstanding all 
my faults, | love plain dealing, “and 
am never more fond of it than when 
it tells me of a fault.”°—** Then, 
Madam,” said Mr. Fairbeard, * you 
and the plain dealer seemed design- 
ed by heaven for each other.” 

Mr. Wycherly frequently after 
met the lady on the walks, joined 
her, escorted her home, and visited 
her daily at her lodgings, whilst she 
Stayed at Tunbridge, and after she 
went to London, in tiatton-Garden, 
where in a little time he obtained 


her consent to marry her. As soon 
as the news was known at court, it 
was looked upon as an affront to the 
King and contempt of his Majesty’s 
orders, and Wycherly, conscious of 
his remissness in net asking the 
King’s consent, absented himself 
very much from court. 

The Countess, though a splendid 
wife, was not constituted to make a 
husband happy: she was so exces- 
sively jealous that she eould not 
bear to have her husband out of her 
sight. They lodged in Bow-street, 
Coventiinstiens opposite a tavern, 
where, ifever Wycherly went, she 
obliged him to sit at an open win- 
dow, that she might see he was not 
in improper company. 

Her jealousy was, however, the 
result of extreme affection ; when 
she died she settled all her fortune 
on him, but his right to it was dis- 
puted, and the incumbrance and ex- 
penses ofthe law reduced the ob- 
ject of her love to astate of poverty. 
But ever an idol of the ladies, at 
the latter end of his life he married 
a young lady, with a fortune of fif- 
teen hundred pounds. He died, 
however, in eleven days after his 
nuptials. 


FLORA MACDONALD, 


The magnanimity and fortitude 
of this female deser vedly place her 
in the rank of the illustrious ; and 
her secresy in regard to the unhap- 
py Prince ‘Charles proves the stabi- 
lity of her mind, and that a woman 
is capable of being intrusted with 
affairs of the utmost importance. 

When first Miss Macdonald saw 
the proscribed Prince, she resided 
with Angus Macdonald, of Milton, 
her brother. Being on a visit, to 
the family of Clanronald, she there 
saw one Colone! O” Neale, a native 
of Ireland, an officer in the French 
service, and the constant attendant 
of Charles in his distress. Miss 
Macdonald earnestly desired to see 
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the Prince, and expressed her anx- 
ious wishes of being an instrument 
in the hands of Providence to save 
him.—Colonel O’Neal told her that 
that was already in her power, pro- 
vided she would take the Prince as 
her maid, dressed in women’s 
clothes, and conduct him to Skye. 
This undertaking appeared to her, 
however, too fantastical and haz- 
ardous for ‘her to attempt, and she, 
therefore, politely declined it. But 
soon after this conversation, the 
Colonel introduced the Prince te 
Miss Macdonald at a farm belong- 
ing to her brother. Charles was at 
that time in a bad state of health, 
thin and weak from his late fatigues 
and want of proper accommoda- 
tion: at the same time he was 
cheerful and courageous, and pos- 
sessed of a fortitude almost incredi- 
ble. Miss Macdonald felt deeply 
for his forlorn situation, ‘and in- 
stantly and energetically declared 
herself ready to conduct him to 
Skye. 

She then, without loss of time, 
repaired to Clanronald’s family to 
provide every requisite for their 
voyage to Skve. She produced a 
mye from Captain Macdonald, 

er father-in-law; and the Prince, 
in the passport, was denominated 
Betty Burke, and recommended by 
Captain Macdonald to his wife, as 
an excellent spinner of flax, and a 
faithful servant. 

Miss Macdonald procured an 
open buat with six men, and every 
necessary, and then walked along 
the shore to the distance of a mile 
from Clanronald’s house, where, 


according to appointment, she me 

the Prince in female apparel. A, 
the Prince, Lady Clanronald, Mig 
Macdonald, and Colonel O’Nea), 
were taking their supper in the 
evening by the sea-side, a messen. 
ger informed Lady Clanronald that 
search was making in her house fo; 
the Prince. Her Ladyship instant. 
ly repaired home; and as Mig 
Macdonald and the Prince con\( 
not get away unobserved, they 
skulked amongst the rocks till the 
cutters passed them. 

‘The day following was calm and 
serene, and the Prince and Mis 
Macdonald set out for Skye. Th 
boat landed at Mugstole, the family 
seat of the Macdonalds. Mis 
Macdonald dined with Lady Mar. 
garet Macdonald, and after dinner 
she and the Prince, still disguised 
as her maid, set out for Kingsburg), 
where they arrived in the eveniny, 
and lodged that night. Next day 
the Prince put on a Highland dress, 
Miss Macdonald accompanied him 
to Portee, and left him there : she 
then repaired to Armadale, to the 
house of her father-in-law. 

Captain Macleod ordered a party 
to apprehend Miss Macdonald, who 
was given up to a body of a fusi- 
leers. She was placed on board 
Captain Ferguson’s ship for twenty- 
two days, resolutely forbearing to 
utter a word that might implicate 
the Prince. Consigned over to Ad- 
miral Smith, that worthy command- 
er treated her with the fond affec- 
tion of a parent, admiring the com- 
passion and magnanimity of her ne 
ture. 
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VARILTIES, 


I 


VIEW OF THE CHANGE OF MANNERS 
IN SCOTLAND DURING THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

From the Edinburgh Magazine. 
HAT the manners of the times I 
write of may be shewn in a ful- 
ler light, I shall give Mr. Barclay’s 


relation of the most memorable 
things that passed in his father’s 
house from the beginning of the cen- 
tury to the year 14, in which his 
father died,—“ My brother,” says 
he, “ was married in the year four, 
at the age of twenty-one ; few men 
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' ted to both families. 
‘ing of the eldest Miss Dalrymple’s 
' contract the year before, there was 
an entire hogshead of wine drank 
' that night. and the number of peo- 
: m at Sir James Stuart’s was little 


the relations as it would hold. 
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> were unmarried after this time of 


jie. Imyself was married by my 
friends at eighteen, which was 
thought a proper age. Sir James 
Stuart’s marriage with President 


' Dalrymple’s second daughter, bro’t 


together a number of people rela- 
At the sign- 


ess: The marriage was in the 
President’s house, with as many of 
The 
bride’s favours were all sewn on her 


gown, from top to bottom, and 
round the neck and sleeves. ‘The 


moment the ceremony was perform- 
ed, the whole company ran to her, 
and pulled off the favours; in an 
instant she was stripped of them all. 
The next ceremony was the garter, 
which the bridegroom’s man_at- 
tempted to pull from her leg, but 
she dropt it on the flour; it was a 
white and silver rmbband, which 
was cut in sinall morsels to every 
one in company, ‘The bride’s mo- 
ther then came in with a basket of 
favours belonging tothe bridegruom: 
those and the bride’s were the same 
with the bearings of the families ; 
hers were pink and white, his, blue 
and gold colour.” 

The company dined and supped 
together, and had a ball in the even- 
ing; the same next day at Sir 
James Stuart’s. On Sunday there 
went from the President’s house to 
church twenty-three couple all in 
high dress; Mr. Barclay, then a 
boy, led the youngest Miss Dal- 
rymple, who was the last of thei. 
They filled the galleries of the 
church from the King’s seat to the 
wing loft. ‘Lhe feasting continued 
till they had gone through all the 
friends of the family, with a ball 
every night. 

_ As the baptism was another pub- 
i fete, he goes on to describe it 
ous i— 


$17 


‘On the fourth week after the 
lady’s delivery, she was set on her 
bed on a low foot stool, the 
bed covered with some neat piece 
of sewed work, or white satin, 
with three pillows at her back, co- 
vered with the same, she in full 
dress, with a lappet head-dress, 
and afanin her hand. Having in- 
formed her acquaintance what day 
she is to see company, they all 
come and pay their respects to her, 
standing or walking a little through 
the room, for there are no chairs; 
they drink a glass of wine and eat a 
piece of cake, and then give place 
toothers. ‘lowards the end of the 
week all the friends were asked to 
what was called the Cummerfealls ; 
this was a supper where every gene 
tleman brought a pint of wine, to 
be drank by him and his wife. ‘The 
supper was, aham at the head, and 
a pyrantid of fowls at the bottem, 
hens and ducks below, patridges at 
top; there was an eating pusset in 
the middle of the table, with dried 
fruits and sweetmeats at the sides. 
When they had finished their sup- 
per, the meat was removed, and in 
an instant every one flew to the 
sweetneats to pocket them, on- 
which a scramble ensued, chairs 
overturned, and every thing on the 
table, wrestling and pulling at one 
another with the utmost noise and 
violence. When all was quiet, 
they went to the stoups (for there 
were no bottles for wine), of which 
the women had a good share ; for, 
though it was a disgrace tu be scen 
drunk, yet it was none to be a lit- 
tle intoxicated in good company. 
A few days after this, the same 
company were asked to the chris- 
tening, which was always in the 
church, all in high dress, a number 
of them young ladies, who were 
called maiden cimmers; one of 
them presented the child to the fa- 
ther. After the ceremony, they din- 
ed and supped together, and the 
night often concluded by a ball.”’ 
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BARON MALTZAN- 


Baron Matrzan, Chamberlain 
to Frederick IL. King of Prussia, 
was forced on account of his bad 
memory, to continually repeat the 
names of those persons whom he 
was to present to her Majesty, the 
Queen Dowager of Prussia, when on 
duty. One day, as he was going to 
introduce the Earl of Essex, Mr. 
Bulow, Envoy 
Saxony, said to the Chamberlain, 
“ Do not you commit one of your 
habitual blunders; remember this is 
not the nobleman who was behead- 
ed.’—The Baron was thankful for 
the friendly advice, and did not fail 
saying to the Queen, “I have the 
honour of introducing to your Ma- 


jesty the Earl of Essex, the one who 


has not been beheaded.” 

The same Baron recounted hav- 
ing been present at a siege, but he 
could not recollect whether amongst 


the besiegers or besieged. 


ae 


REV. FATHER WOLF. 


M. Bartuotp1, Minister of 


Frederick II, Elector of Branden- 
burg, afterwards Frederick I. King 
of Prussia, having been commission- 
ed by that Prince to negociate with 
the Emperour of Germany, respect- 
ing the royal dignity, was bearer of 
written instructions, whereby he 
was directed to avoid treating with 
Father Wolf, Confessor to his Im- 
perial Majesty. It so happened 
that the copying clerk, instead of 
to avoid, had written to observe. 
Notwithstanding the plenipoten- 
tiary was very much surprised at 
such an order he obeyed, and spuke 
to the monk, who, being no less 
astonished himself at the overture, 
said, “I had always strenuously 
opposed the measure, but I cannot 
withstand the confidence which the 
Elector shews me, and will prove 
deserving of it; neither will he re 


from the Elector of 
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pent the step he has directed you to 
adopt.”—The negociation, which 


was crowned with success, would 


most certainty have miscarried, had 
it not been for the interference of 
Father Wolf. 
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PHILiP, DUKE OF ORLEANS, 


Tue late Duke of Orleans being 
told that his cashier, one M. S—— 
had embezzled some of his proper. 
ty, to an immense amount, refused 
at first giving credit to the asser. 
tion, until, however, the fact ap. 
peared but tuo evident. Unwilling 
to lose about a million and a half, 
and to have an old servant brought 
to condign punishment, the Prince 
adopted a measure, which some 
have highly approved of, and others 
as loudly blamed, but of its merits or 
demerits I shall leave my readers to 
decide. 

‘The Duke one morning sent for 
the cashier, to whom he said with 
the greatest composure—* S——, 
it is a long time since you and [ 
have looked over our accounts; I 
wish to ascertain how much I am 
worth in hard cash. One of these 
days, when I am not otherwise en- 
gaged, and that you are quite rea- 
dy, I shall go to your office; put me 
in mind of it.’—Mr. S$ linme- 
diately applied to several notaries 
and money lenders, from whom, 
within a short period, he procured a 
sufficient sum to replace that he had 
diverted for his private purposes, so 
that in less than a week’s time he 
waited on the Duke to inform him 
that his accounts were all drawn 
out in conformity to his commands. 
Lhe Prince accordingly examined 
them, and finding every thing right, 
took possession of the keys of the 
strong box, saying, “ Mr. S I 
have no further occasion for your 
services, but will allow you fiiteen 
thousand livres per annum during 
our lifetime fur past services. 
‘are you well,” 
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POLTRYe 


from the Monthly Magazine. 


PHELAN AND SUSAN: 
A TALE, 

BY JOHN PENWAKNE, ESQUIRE. 
{This Tale is found: d on an affecting and interesting 

event, Which happened on board the Swaliow 

sluop of war, in a most gallant and sanguinary ac- 

tion. which she maintained off Frejus, wich a supe- 

riour feree, and is recorded in Beli’s Weekly Mes 

scuger, of Saturday, August 16, 1812. Ltis said to 

have betM Communicated in 4 leuer trom Mahon, 

dated July 10; and that the writer had the cireui- 

stance immediately from tbe vificers of the Swal- 
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4FV\W AS on the hostile coast of France 
The Swaliow spread her sail 
To brave the howhng, wintry blast, 
Or court the summer gale. 


To her no danger brought a dread, 
No adverse wind could blow, 

Tho’ its wild wing in tempest swept, 
That bore her to a foe. 


Among the bravest of her crew, 
Where all were truly brave, 

Young Phelan stood—with Liticy’s stream 
tie sought the ocean wave. 


Good humour on his comely brow 
Had stampt her image bright ; 

The foremost he in mirthful jest, 
As foremost in the fight. 


To love the stoutest heart must bend, 
And Phelan had a bride, 

Whom Erin, long for beauty fam’d, 
Might justly deem her pride. 


The courtly dame to her might well 
The wreath ot beauty yield, 

Nurs’d not in luxury’s gay parterre— 
A lily of the field, 


None e’er her faultless form beheld, 
But own’d that she was fair; 

Tho’ he that look’d into her heart 
Saw fairer beauties there. 


When Phelan left the nuptial couch,— 
From Love’s soft pleasures flew, 

To meet his country’s foes in fight, 
And Susan bade adieu; 


She begg’d, as kneeling on the deck, 
She might his danger share ; 

His gallant captain she besought, 
And dropt the pleading tear. 


Stern Discipline at first refus’d, 
In peremptory strain, 

But, to the brave and gallant breast, 
Can Beauty plead in vain! 


Receiv’d on board, with grateful heart 
She tearless plough’d the wave ; 

Nor once the generous chief repents 
The kind consent he gave. 


Does sickness quail the hardy breast 
That fears no mortal foe, 

She watches at the hammock’s side, 
To soothe the seaman’s wo. 


Persuasion spoke in Susan’s voice, 
Who wayward man commands ; 
And Med’cine’s nauseous bitterest 
draught, 
Came sweeten’d from her hands. 


Did dire disease o’er life prevail, 
The passage safe she show’d ; 
Her piety the polar star 
That steer’d him to his God, 


No eye licentious ever rests 
On Susan’s glowing charms; 
An angel minisvring she seems, 
And Vice itself disarms. 


Each bosom own’d the sacred shield 
That Virtue o’er her spread. 

And tongues, tho’ all unus’d to prayer, 
Pray’d blessings on her head. 


One summer’s morn, as rose the sun 
Above the eastern wave, 

One general high-exulting shout 
The gallant seamen gave. 


For lo! it gilds a foeman’s sail, 
Slow stealing under land, 

Where Frejus’ ramparts rising near 
The subject waves command. 


« A sail—a sail !’’ “ Your canvas spread, 
Catch all the winds that blow; 

For action clear!” the captain cries, 
‘* Hoist out the boats and tow.” 


s¢ Another sail !----another yet !”’ 
The watchful seaman cried. 

«© Three sail—each equal us in force,” 
The captain now replied, 


‘¢ Are fearful odds! but say, my lads, 
Say, shall we fight or fly ?”’ 
A shout declar’d the brave resolve 


To conquer or to die ! 


s* Then be it so,—to quarters beat, 
And here we wait the foe ; 

The Swallow never strikes her flag, 
Tho’ Fate may lay it low.” 
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Nail’d to the mast, the rising wind 
Its crosses proud display’d, 

As conscious of the gallant crew 
That fought beneath its shade. 


Now lovely Susan came on deck, 
To stand at Phel:n’s side, 

But to the surgeon’s aid assign’d, 
The wife obey’d and sigh’d. 


The distant thunder of the war 
At first assails her ear ; 

Louder and louder bursts the roar— 
The conflict is more near. 


The ship now trembles every beam, 
As she her light’ning pours ; 

Like pattering hail, against her sides 
The grape-shot fall in showers. 


If Susan heav’d the timid sigh, 
*Twas Phelan woke her fear ; 

If fled the roses from her cheek, 
They strew’d his fancied bier. 


Now many a wounded seaman brave 
Their messmates bear below ; 

From many a ghastly gaping wound 
She saw the life-stream flow. 


From many a dying hero’s brow 
She wip’d the damps of Death ; 
And many a gallant heart she cheer’d 
In life’s last fleeting breath ; 


Embalm’d with Friendship’s tenderest 
tear 
The corse of many a friend ; 
When from the slaughter-loaded deck 
These direful sounds descend : 


« Phelan is wounded” !—up she springs, 
And rolls her frenzied eyes ; 

She gains the deck, -in mortal pangs 
Her dearest Phelan lies, 


Clasp’d in her arms, his dying form 
Is to her bosom prest 

His death-dull eye bespoke the soul 
A longing lingering guest. 


‘Cheer up, my husband, cheer!’’ she 
cried, 
** We are not doom’d to part !” 
Too true she spoke,—for, wing’d with 
fate, 
A bullet reach’d her heart. 


O kindest Fate! that spar’d the pang, 
The keenest pang of Death: 

Their last sigh mingle, as to Heaven 
They yield their parting breath. 


Poetry. 


The hardy seamen gather round, 
And o’er the faithful pair, 

From eyes that were unus’d to weep 
Fell Pity’s tenderest tear. 


Whilst on the conquer’d yielding foe, 
The mingled glance is flung, 

Of grief and vengeance,— Victory’s shout 
Dies fault’ring on the tongue. 
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From La Belle Assembleé. 
A FRAGMENT 


FOUND 1N A CASE CONTAINING A HUMAN 
SKELETON. 


Berxotp this ruin! ’twas a skull 

Once of ethereal spirit full! 

This narrow cell was Life’s retreat ; 

This space was Thought’s mysterious 
seat! 

What beauteous pictures fill’d this spot! 

What dreams of pleasure long forgot ? 

Nor Love, nor Joy, nor Hope, nor Fear, 

Has left one trace or record here! 


Beneath this mould’ring canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye— 

But start not at the dismal void! 

If social Love that eye employ’d, 

If with no lawless fire it gleam’d, 

But through the dew of kindness beam’d, 

That eye shall be for ever bright, 

When stars and suns have lost their 
light! 


Here, in this silent cavern, hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ; 

It falsehood’s honey it disdain’d, 

And where it could not praise, was 
chain’d, 

If bold in Virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle Concord never broke ; 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee 

When Death unveils eternity ! 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock or. wear the gem, 

Can nothing now avail to them: 

But if the page of Truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hends a richer mead shall claim 
Than all that waits on Wealth or Fame ! 


Avails it whether bare or shod 

These feet the path of duty trod? 

If from the bowers of Joy they fled 

To soothe Affliction’s humble bed ; 

If Grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurn’d, 
And home to Virtue’s lap return’d ; 
These feet with Angel’s wings shall we, 
And tread the palace of the sky! 
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